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in 1924 or 1927; it was a definite split, and not on the issue of
the Freedom bill but on "the Hugenberg tyranny." A dozen
deputies left the party; three others refused the party whip but
did not resign; its best known member and for long its parlia-
mentary leader, Westarp, resigned his chairmanship. The dis-
sidents justified themselves variously; the frankest was the big
industrialist Klonne, who said that Hugenberg had none of the
qualities necessary for the leader of a political party; he was a
vulgar party boss whose anti-Marxism was a mere catchword.
The third and last stage of the fight was a further fiasco. When
it came to a referendum in circumstances much more favourable
than when the agitation was at its height, only 13-8 per cent
voted for it; that was what Hitler meant when he said that "the
whole of Germany is behind us."

The year, indeed, ended well for the government. They had
not merely repelled attack; they had smashed it. It ended well,
too, for the country. At midnight on the night of November 30
to December I the French completed the evacuation of the second
zone of occupation; Ehrenbreitstein, Coblenz, Aachen were free
again; on December 12 the last British soldier left German soil.
While the National Socialists were exhausting a limited vocabulary
against his achievement, the municipal authorities of Aachen and
Coblenz broke off the rejoicings to lay wreaths of gratitude on
the grave of Stresemann. All seemed well, but all in fact was over.

Even while the fight was raging on the Freedom bill, even before
the death of Stresemann, there were ominous signs already visible
that the world was entering into a period of economic distress.
Into the causes of the crisis there is happily no necessity to go;
one need merely indicate its effects on the German situation. The
acceptance of the Young plan removed the last excuse for post-
poning the attempt to reorganize Germany's financial and econo-
mic position and put her in a position to meet her obligations.
German finance had not been reckless, but it had been distinctly
haphazard in its methods. After the recovery of 1925 expenditure
of which that on reparations was relatively trifling had grown
steadily and unchecked, and had been met at once by borrowing
and by increased taxation. There was the most urgent need for